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Produced on February 28, 1914, at the Royalty Theatre, 
London, with the following cast of characters : — 

Mrs. Price (a sharp-featured, ill- 
natured, middle-aged woman) . 

Mrs. Taylor (a buxom, round-faced, 
loud-voiced, amiable woman) . 

Mrs. Dent (a woman who sits with 
her apron over her head) . 

Alice (a young woman who has fits) 

Mrs. Gilbert (a very old woman 
with beautiful white hair) 

Flora Cay AN — The visitor . . . 

The Rev. Noel Cuthbertson — The 
clergyman 



Miss Beryl Mercer. 
Miss Ediih Evans- 
Miss Rose Yule. 
Miss Adela Wee/ies. 

Miss Deity Ward. 
Rliss Gladys Young. 



Mr. Lawford Davidon 



Scene. — A ward in the workhouse. 
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The scene is a workhouse ward for women. It is a 
plain room with whitewashed walls and a door at 
each end. Facing the audience are five beds of 
uniform size. Next each bed is a chair. In the 
chairs are sitting, counting from l. to r., Mrs. Dent, 
Mrs. Price, Alice, Mrs. Gilbert {lying in bed), 
and Mrs. Taylor. The women are all dressed 
alike in print gowns, plaid shawls and large white 
caps. Mrs. Taylor is knitting. 

Mrs. Taylor. What day of the week is it, Mrs. 
Price ? 

Mrs. Price. Wednesday, p' coxirse. 

Mks. Taylor. Happen Miss Cavan'll come in, 
this bein' her day. 

Mrs. Price. Not her. She'll have somethin' 
better to do than putting 'erself about to see ,us. 

Mrs. Taylor. Why, Ifrs. Price, / take it to be a 
nice little treat for 'er — ^that I do. Only last week 
she sez to me, " I am glad to see you, Mrs. Taylor," 
she sez. 

Mrs. Price. Don't you be took in by none of that 
clapper, Mrs. Taylor." i She comes 'ere to see the ,. 
parson, that's 'er game. 

Mrs. Taylor. Oh ! 

Mrs. Price. Not that I've arijTthing aginst 'er 
for it. Everyone's a right to fight their own battle, 
and she couldn't pick up another young man in any ■:. 
great hurry. 7 » 
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Mrs. Taylor. Well, she's getting onwards, I 
don't deny it. She must be touching twenty-five or 
thereabouts. I'd had my fourth when I was 'er age. 

Mrs. Price. And she's no great catch to look at 
neither. (Bridling.) There's many as 'ud be better 
thought on than her, if dressed up in the same fancy 
style. 

Mrs. Taylor. That's true. Still, I'd as soon see 
'er as not, more partikler if she brings a book or some 
acid drops to pass the time. 

Mrs. Price. She haven't got a very nice idea of 
'ow to 'old up a conversation. What do you think 
she asked me two weeks ago ? (Mrs. Taylor stops 
knitting.) Why it was Mrs. Dent always kep' her 
apron over her head. 

Mrs. Taylor. Very interferin'. {Goes on knit- 
ting.) 

Mrs. Price. Ah, indeed 1 And a nasty sort of 
suspiciousness, too. Like as if there was anything 
the matter with Mrs. Dent. Why, she can make as 
good a show as Miss Flora any day. And if she 'as 
a fancy to veil 'erself like a turkey, wot business is it 
of anybody's ? 

Mrs. Taylor. What did you answer Miss Flora ? 

Mrs. Price. " My dear," I sez, " those things are 
made so, and 'tis better to leave them as such." 

Mrs. Gilbert. They climbed the steep ascent to 
Heaven 
In sorrow, toil and pain. 
To us, O Lord, may grace be given 
To follow in their train. 

Mrs. Price. Old Gilbert's wandering again. 

Alice. She's right enough, Mrs. Price. That's 
a bit of comfort to her. 

Mrs. Price. It's far from being a bit of comfort 
to me. I call that sort of thing immodest. She's a 
bit soft and ought to go elsewhere. 
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Mrs. Taylor. I don't take it so, Mrs. Price. I'm 
sure she's got as much sense as most people that's 
going about. {Stops knitting.) Why, just look at 
Mr. Cuthbertson. 

Mrs. Price. Ah, but he's a clergyman. He's 
paid for that sort of thing. ? They do say that he and 
the doctors are clearing out the wards fine. Two- 
died in No. 4 last week, and three in No. i. Thank 
'Evinthey can't get rid of me so easily. I must say I 
never felt better. I shouldn't wonder, though, if Mrs. 
Gilbert wasiit' disposed of this week. It's to make 
room for the full time of year. 

Mrs. TaylorT" That's so. But I doubt if it'll 
be the doctors nor parson that's responsive for Mrs. 
Gilbert. She's well stricken in years. Over ninety, 
I'm told. 

Mrs. Gilbert {in shrill piping tones). I'm a 
hundert and one, my dears, all but four days, and 
have got my hearing as good as new yet, praise the 
Lord. I 

Alice. That's true. She hears everything. 

Mrs. Gilbert. I do hopes I hve till Sunday. I'm 
not afeard to go, my dears, but I'd mightily like to 
be a hundert and one. It's a grand thing for any 
fambily to have in remembrance. I mind a power 
of things that happened that no one else would tell of. 
There's generals and kings would gather round my 
bedsid6 if they knowed what I've seen. Why, I mind 
when Farmer Porter's farm was no bigger than a 
cattleshed, and other marvels which no one else can 
tell of.. 

Mrs, Price. She's rambling. {Takes a pinch 
0/ snup.) 

Alice {sharply). That she's not, Mrs. Price. She 
knows what she's saying as well as you or me. 

Mrs. Price. Don't you try and sort your betters, 
Alice Jones ! You seems ter think that because you<: 
has fi|s you're every one. 
"Alice {aggressively). No, I don't. 
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Mrs. Price. Then you be a little bit more becom- 
ing, or I'll speak to Nfflse about you. 
"Alice.1 You think yourself the emperor of this 
ward, Mrs. Price. Nurse said the other day you had 
a tongue hke a vile. 

Mrs. Price. Did shef indeed ? I'll report her to 
the master for it. Tongue hke a vile, indeed, and 
she a Roman CathoUc 1 

Mrs. Taylor. You can't report 'er for that, Mrs. 
Price. ; 

Mrs. Price. Well,( I can say she's let the rain in 
on us, can't I ? ''Some of you've got no spirit. 

{Chck strikes three.) 

Mrs. Taylor. There's three. I don't believe 
Miss Flora's comin' after all. (Puts knitting away.) 

Mrs. Price. I should think you could make do 
without her for once, Mrs. Taylor. 

Mrs. Taylor. Well, well. [Sighs.) It's a kind 
of break, and she might bring us a book and an acid 
drop or pep'mint, and if she stops too long I always 
got a way of partin' with her. 

Mrs. Price. What might that be ? 

Mrs. Taylor. I offers to show her my bad leg. 

Mrs. Price. I didn't know you 'ad one — ^not to 
show. 

Mrs. Taylor. Nor I 'ave, but it answers. 
(Rises.) I think I'll go and sit with Mrs. Dixon a 
bit if Ahce'U give me an arm. 

Alice. That I gladly wiU. (Comes to r. of her; 
helps her.) 

Mrs. Taylor (goings.., stops). You'll call me the 
very minute Miss Flora comes, Mrs. Price. (Going.) 

Mrs. Price. Oh, certainly. You can always rely 
on me, Mrs. Taylor. 

Mrs. Taylor (stops, looks at Mrs. Price). I 
'ope so, I'm sure. (Moves slowly down on Alice's 
arm till she reaches end of Mrs. Gilbert's hed.) 

Mrs. Gilbert. A safe journey to ye, my dear. 
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Mrs. Taylor. Thank ye kindly, Mrs. Gilbert. 
How are you feeling ? 

Mrs. Gilbert. I'm nicely, thank you, Mrs. 
Taylor, praise the Lord. I'm hoping to live another 
four days. I shall be a hundert and one year old 
come Sunday, and that'll be somethin' for my 
grandchildren to boast over. I ain't never bin able 
to leave them anythin' else, but that'll be a help to 
them in Ufe. 

Mrs. Taylor. No doubt it wiU. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Is that young lady coming to-day, 
Mrs. Taylor ? 

Mrs. Taylor. It's almost past her time, I fancy. 
Well {going R.), I must get on to the Day -room. I'm 
glad you're easier to-day. [Exits with Alice r.) 

Alice {as she goes). I'll be back in a minute, 
Mrs. Gilbert. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Every one's wonnerful good to me 
in this place. 

. Mrs. Price. She's wanting. (A pause.) I 
thought I heard parson's voice on the stairs. I hope 
he isn't coming in here te-day out of his. order. ' There's 
none going to-day, that he need be poking about. 
Alice ! Alice ! 

(Alice returns r.) 

Alice, look and see if that's Parson, and if 'tis, get 
my Bible out. Be quick. 

Alice {going), 'Tisn't his day. 

Mrs. Price. No, but when Nurse shut the window 
last night I saw the new moon through the glass, and 
sez I, my luck's out. 

(Alice goes, puts het head out.) 

Mrs. Price. Well, is it ? 

Alice, {head still out oj door). Yes, 'tis. He's 
talking to Miss Flora. 
Mrs. Price. Well, if that doesn't beat all I 
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Taking our stairs to do their courting on. I shall tell 
the master of it. (Alice comes into room again.) 
It's not seemly. She's wanting in propemess, that 
she is. I don't like such doings. (Eagerly.) Put 
your 'ead out, Alice, and see what's going on. 

(Alice does so.) 

Mrs. Dent (in a deep bass voice from beneath the 
apron). It's strange what a deal of interest some 
people can take in other people's concerns. 

Mrs. Price. Indeed, Mrs. Dent, have you found 
it so? 

Mrs. Dent. By observation, I 'ave. 

Mrs. Price. There's people 'ose ways and man- 
ners I like, and there's people 'ose ways and manners 
I can't abide. (Looks at Mrs. Dent.) I name no 
names. 

"Mrs. Dent. It's not these places themselves one 
objects to, it's the people one mixes with when one's 
bin used to better days. I name no names. (Alice 
returns.) 

Alice. Oh, Mrs. Price, they're having words. 

Mrs. Price. No — are they ? What did they say ? 

Alice. I couldn't quite catch. 

Mrs. Dent (in a deep bass voice from beneath the 
apron). I could a told you long agone that the 
courtin' was brought to nothing. 

Alice. Why ? 

Mrs. Price. 'Ow's that, Mrs. Dent|? 

Mrs. Dent. On account of 'im bein' 'Igh Church 
and 'er Low. 

Alice. Wot's that mean ? 

Mrs. Dent. It's somethin' to do with candles. 
He says 'ave them, and she don't want 'em, so it's 
caused a dispute. 

Mrs. Price. 'Ow did you 'ear all this, Mrs. 
Dent ? — 

Mrs. Dent. My son cleans the winders at Eaton 
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Place, where Miss Flora lives, and the 'ousemaid 
passed the word along to him. 

Alice. Fancy disputin' about 'avin' candles. I 
thought it was all electric hght nowadays. 

Mrs. Price. She'll be a fool if she lets gibble- 
gabble like that stand in the way. He's 'er only 
chance, and that's a fact. 

Alice. Mind. (Goes to her seat.) 

(Flora enters. She is a pretty young woman of five 
and twenty, well dressed, bright and charming. At 
present she seems a little upset owing to her having 
met the curate on the stairs. She shuts the door very 
quickly and advances to the first bed.) 

Flora [to Mrs. Dent). Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Dant. 

^Mrs. Dent does not reply. Flora goes on to Mrs. 
Price.) 

Flora. Good afternoon, Mrs. Price, and how are 
you to-day ? {Sits on Alice's bed.) 

Mrs. Price {pulls her chair a little down. In 
lamentable tones). Very poorly, miss, and that's a 
fack. My rheumatism is crool bad, besides the old 
trouble being worse than ever. 

Flora. Oh, I am sorry, Mrs. Price. I did hope 
this nice fine day you would be feehng better. 

Mrs. Price. Ah, miss, fine is as fine does, so the 
saying is. 

Flora. You're looking very well. 

Mrs. Price. Ah, that's nothin' to go by, miss. A 
'igh flush runs in our fambily. Why, my mother 
had this colour in her cof&n. 

Flora. Oh ! Well, here's a paper for you to 
look at — and I've one for Mrs. Taylor too. Isn't 
she here ? 

Mrs. Price {in a low voice). She's gone out for 
the day, miss, to see her son that's going to be 
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married. If you'll leave the book, miss, I'll keep it 
for her. 

Flora. Very well ; and there's a few acid drops 
for you too, Mrs. Price, and a packet for Mrs. Taylor, 
and one for Mrs. Dent. 

Mrs. Price. I'll take charge of that too, miss. 

Flora. AllJ^ight; there it is. 

Mrs. PrIge. And 'ow 'ave you bin, miss ? 

Flora. Very well, thank you. JSighs.) 

Mrs. Price. You're looking sadly worn and 
tired. Maybe you're fretting over something ? 

Flora. Oh no, I've nothing to fret over. 

Mrs. Price. Ah, well we can't none of us be as 
young as we was, can we ? . You'll be thinking of 
setthng down soon, miss, I expect ^ 

Flora. No. Mrs. Price, I shall never marry. 

Mrs. Price. Oh, you mustn't say thai, miss. It 
don't do to lose 'eart altogether. I've 'eard of older 
than you getting 'usbands. My sister's brother-in- 
law married a woman well stricken — close on thirty, 
she was. 

Flora. So you think there's a chance for me ? 

Mrs. Price. Well, say what you will, miss, queer 
things do 'appen. 

Flora. But we don't all wanl to get married 
nowadays, Mrs. Price. 

Mrs. Price. No ?. I've 'eard that's going about, 
but p'raps it's a "question of the right man. 

Flora. But supposing we don't even meet the 
right man ? Or suppose we think he's right and he 
turns out wrong ? 

Mrs. Price. It don't do to be too partikler. My 
'usband 'ad a 'orrible squint, and 'is mother was a 
caution. But there's some who don't even get that 
chance. Hanging back's a mistake, miss. 

Flora {changing the subject). Would you hke me 
to read you something ? 

Mrs. Price. Ah, dearly I should. Alice'll get the 
Book. Alice ! Just fetch the Bible. (Alice goes 
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mit R.) While she's getting it, miss, I'd just Uke to 
show you my ankle ; you'd never believe the colour it 
is. 

Flora (getting up). Yes. Well, I'm afraid I 
mustn't wait to-day. I'U read to y9U some other 
time. I suppose it's no use my speaking to Mrs. 
Dent? 

Mrs. Price. No use at all, miss ; she wouldn't 
thank you. 
Flora. Then I'll go on to Alice. 
Mrs. Price. Excuse me, miss. {Beckons to her 
to bend down. Flora does so.) This is one of Alice's 
fifty days. It's best to take no notice pf her, or she 
might fall down without hardly a word of warning. 
Flora. Oh ! Then I'd better not worry her. 
Mrs. Price. I shouldn't, miss. Not to-day. 
You can leave the books and peppermints along of 
me, and I'll give them over at the first good chance I 
see. 

Flora. Very well. {Gives them.) Good day, 
Mrs. Price. 

Mrs. Price. Good day, miss, and thank you very 
kindly. 

(Flora walks along the row of beds, passing Alice very 
quickly, comes to Mrs. Gilbert's. Alice, who 
enters at this moment, shows surprise at being left 
out, then crosses to Mrs. Price with the Bible ; sits 
chair 3.) 

Flora {sits chair 2). Good afternoon, Mrs. Gilbert, 
and how are you to-day ? 

Mrs. Gilbert. I'm wonnerfvil hearty to-day, 
thank you, missie, and very glad to see you, that I am. 
I felt sure you'd not forget me to-day. Next time 
you come, if the Lord spares me, I shall be a hundert 
and one, and that's an honourable thing for a mortal 
woman. 

Flora. It is, indeed. {Sits r. of her.) 

Mrs. Gilbert. And I mind my young days as 
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well as ever I did, missie. I mind the days when I 
was a maid as clear as yesterday. In Kent it were — 
nigh to Benenden ; maybe you've been there ? 

Flora. No, I haven'^t. 

Mrs, Gilbert. Ah, well, there's many knows it. 
And I mind one day in May month when Jim spoke 
to me first. " You're my little lass now, ain't you ? " 
hesez, and I sez, " Yes, Jim." There was a wonnerful 
blue sky that day, I mind, and a great singing of birds, 
and the blossoms was somethin' fine. There's not 
many can remember as fur as that, my dear, nor 
see the apple orchard as plain as I can now. The 
Lord's been wonnerful good to me, and He'll be the 
same to you, my dear. Parson, he tells us it's true, 
and he's a good man. 

Flora. Yes. {Looks embarrassed.) 

Mrs. Gilbert. I've been hoping to see him to-day. 
(Rev. Noel enters l. ; Flora rises.) And there he 
comes on the word. 

Rev. Noel {coming l.c.). Good day, Mrs. Gilbert. 
Oh, Miss Cavan, I'm sorry, I thought you'd gone. 

Flora {simultaneously). I beg your pardon, I 
didn't .know you'd be here so soon. 

Rev. Noel. It doesn't matter, I'll come later on. 

Flora {comes down). Oh, no, really — ^please, I 
couldn't. 

Rev. Noel. I've got two other visits to pay, so 
I'll — I'll pay them, don't you know. {Crosses r. to 
door R., hand on knob.) 

Flora {crosses r.c.). Oh, but it'll worry you. 

Rev. Noel. My convenience is yours, you know 
that. 

Flora. I know it used to be. 

Rev. Noel. It is. 

Flora. How can it, when over such a very little 
matter 

Rev. Noel. A principle ! 

Flora. Oh, please don't preach. 

Rev. Noel. Preach? (Cowes to r. of Flora.) Oh, 
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my dear, as if I could ever preach to you or any one 
{smiling) unless I were protected by the pulpit. 

Flora. You can't expect me to believe in every- 
thing you do. 

Rev. Noel. I only ask you not to laugh at my 
behefs. 

Flora. I didn't laugh. {He looks at her.) I 
didn't laugh. {A pause.) I only smiled. 

Rev. Noel. It means so much to me. Won't 
you let me explain it to you ? I 

Flora. It's no use. We shouldn't ever agree — 
about this or anything. I've thought it all out — and 
it's far better for us to realize it now than later on. 
If you can make a fuss over such a Uttle thing 

Rev. Noel. It is not a Httk thing ! 

Flora. 'Sh ! {They both look round.) We don't 
see things the same size, that's aU. 

Rev. Noel. You mean I'm a prig. 

Flora. I mean you ought to cultivate a sense of 
proportion. 

Rev. Noel. Long words don't make it sound any 
kinder. 

Flora. They are all listening. I'll leave the 
room until you've finished here. {Going l. ; stops.) 

Rev. Noel {following her to l.c.). No, no, I'll go, 
since you won't even stay in the same room with me. 

Flora. Not at all, I'U go. 

{They go out simultaneously, he R., she L. ; the doors 
bang at the same moment.) 

Mrs. Price. I lost a good deal of what they said. 

Mrs. Dent. / 'eard. 

Alice. I can't think why Miss Flora never came 
near me. I don't grudge Mrs. Gilbert, still, she might 
have passed me the time of day. 

Mrs. Price. She's got other things to think over 
besides attending to you. She's afraid of letting the 
Parson slip through her fingers, that's tbe trouble. 
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Not that he's much of a catch, for I dare say he's 
nothing but a pauper. 

Mrs. Dent. You're as wrong as can be, Mrs. 
Price, for he's rich as Methuselah. 

Mrs. Price. How did you 'ear that ? 

Mrs. Dent. Winder cleaner. 

Mrs. Price. Oh, to be sure. 

Alice. I think Miss Flora must have somethin' 
aginst me, for she never passed me by like that before. 
i Mrs. Price. That's what she is, Time servin'. 
i Don't you fret. 

(Mrs. Taylor enters, hobbling on her stick and much 
out of breath ; crosses r. to n. of bed 3). 

Mrs. Taylor. I've 'eard tell that Miss Flora's 
bin 'ere and givin' out books, and me never fetched — 
wot's the meanin' of it ? Why 'aven't you sent for 
me, Mrs. Price ? 

Mrs. Price. Ayell, there, Mrs. Taylor, you give 
me quite a turn 

Mrs. Taylor. I can't help your turn. What's 
the meanin' of it, that's what I want to know. 

Mrs. Price. Well, Mrs. Taylor, me, as you know, 
can't never 'ope to walk as far agen ; Mrs. Gilbert's 
bedridden, and by partikler favour is here at all ; Mrs. 
Dent don't go on messages ; and '00 was I to send ? 

Mrs. Taylor. You could 'ave sent Mce. 

Mrs. Price. AUce was set on havin' speech with 
Miss Flora. I was afraid to spoil the girl's chances. 

Mrs. Taylor. What a lot of fiddle-faddle ! I'm 
not a-going to be stuffed up with all that tale, Mrs. 
Price, that I'm not. (Turns R.) Miss Flora's bin 'ere, 
no one allowed to see 'er but you — ^you've the com- 
mand 'ere seemingly. 

Mrs. Price [rises, comes down c). What a lot of 
fuss all over nothing 1 If you want ter know the 
truth about the 'ole affair, I'll tell yer. " • 

Mrs. Taylor. ) ,,, „ , 

Alice. tWeU? 
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Mrs. Price. Miss Flora's not quite 'erself to-day. 
She's gone, and lost the Parson ! 

All. (Alice rises ; comes down l. of Mrs. Price.) 
Lost the Parson ! 

Mrs. Price. True as I'm 'ere. 

Mrs. Taylor. Well, if that ain't extremely care- 
less ! At 'er time of Ufe to 'ave a nice httle chance 
like that, and then to throw it away ! 

Alice. She's madg, a very great mistake, that she 
'as. 

Mrs. Taylor. 'Ow did you happen to 'ear so 
much of it ? 

Mrs. Price. 'Ear? Didn't they use this very 
room as a battling-ground ? Stood just here, they did, 
and used high words. " Don't you address language 
like that to me," sez he. " You be off," sez she, " for 
I wouldn't inhabitate the same globe if I could help 
it "—and off they went, out of the ward. 

Mrs. Taylor. Dear, dear ; I'm sorry I missed a 
treat like that. 

Alice. I'm sorry for Miss Flora — ^that I am. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Miss Flora ! — I want Miss Flora. 

Mrs. Taylor. All the same, this don't explain to 
me why Miss Flora didn't bring nothin' in the way of 
a acid drop or a pep'mint, nor why Mrs. Price didn't 
make shift to send word to me of what was goin' on. 

Mrs. Price. 'Aven't I told you ? 

Alice. 'Sh ! She's coming back. 

(Flora enters l., crosses ward. Mrs. Taylor goes 
to chair i ; Alice, chair 3 ; Mes. Price chair 4.) 

Mrs. Gilbert. Is that you. Miss Flora? 

Flora. Yes, Mrs. Gilbert. {Goes to her ', sits 
chair 2. Mrs. Price returns to her seat.) 

Mrs. Gilbert. Sit by me a minute, will you, my 
dear ? 

Flora. Of course I will, but I thought Mr. Cuth- 
bertson was here. 
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Mrs. Gilbert. No, no, my dear, he went away 
when you did. 

Flora. Oh ! 

Mrs. Gilbert. I've been turning over just a few 
things in my mind, as I've bin lyin' here. I've bin 
thinkin' over my life's doings, and 'ow wonnerful 
blessed I've bin. Them that's young and 'asty don't 
always know the joyfulness of life. When I was a 
girl I 'ad Jim, but I didn't 'ardly reaJize it, not till 
I lost him. We never got married, Jim and me. We 
was courtin' in the spring, same as I told you — ^then 
came the fruit season. We was picking the cherries, 
Jim and me, and we fell out, and I spoke 'arshly to 
him. Jim was alwuz quick to take hurt. "Then it's 
good-bye," he sez to me at last. " You'll never see 
me no more," he sez ; and oft he goes down the long 
road that led to Cranbrook. I wouldn't call after 
'im, my dear, for I was 'ard of 'eart those days, but I 
climbed up to my little bedroom winder that I could 
see the road from, hopin' he'd come back. 

Flora. And did he ? 

Mrs. Gilbert. No, dearie. He never come back 
again — ^never. I looked down that long road many a 
day, but 'twas all in vain. It giv me a sort of f eelin' 
even now to think of it, tho' Jim's bin dead and gone 
many a long year. I married in my time, and my man 
turned out proper enough, but somehow I'm thinkin' 
it'll be Jim that'll meet me when I've crossed the other 
side. " You're my little lass now," he'll say, and I'll 
say, " Yes, Jim." {Pause.) I've often wished when 
I 'ear of young foils falling out that they could 'ear 
tell of those many times I climbed up to my little 
winder, for, thinfe I, they'd never want to do the 
like. There, there, my dear — ^why, you're crying. 

Flora. No, no, it's all right, it's only I begin to 
think — I've been foolish about something. I — ^you 
look tired, Mrs. Gilbert ; can't I fetch Nurse ? 

Mrs. Gilbert. No, my dear, but there's some- 
thing you can do for me and welcome. 
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Flora. What's that ? 

Mrs. Gilbert. Why, if you'd kindly tell Mr. 
Cuthbertson I'd be glad to see him before he goes 
(Flora rises) — no hurry — ^but before he goes — ^tell 
iiim yourself, dear. 

Flora. I will. 

Mrs. Taylor. He's in No. 5, Miss Flora. 

Flora. Thank you. {Exits r.) 

Mrs. Taylor (rising ; coming forward). They'll 
make it up now. 
— Mrs. Price. Seemingly. 

Alice {now come down r. end of bed 2). She hasn't 
once spoke to me, not a word. It isn't like Miss 
Flora. Nor she hasn't left me a book, though she 
'ad 'er 'ands full of 'em. 

Mrs. Taylor. Did she now ? Well, that leaves 
me 'mazed. 'Ands full I She 'ain't taken any to 
No. 5. Whatever on earth 'as she done with 'em 
all? 

Mrs. Dent (from behind her apron). I can tell you 
that, Mrs. Taylor. Mrs. Price has bin and took all 
the books and all the acid drops what Miss Flora 
brought for the lot of us, and she's stowed 'em all 
away ! 

Mrs. Taylor. Never I 

Alice. WeU— I ! 

Mrs. Taylor. So that's it ! I 'ad a sort of 
presentment, but, sez I, it can't be true. 

Mrs. Dent. It's 'ardly the action of a lady, but I 
can't say I'm surprised. 

Alice. She done it pretty quiet, for I never saw a 
thing. 

Mrs. Dent. There ain't much I don't see. 

Mrs. Price. Gabble, gabble, gabble, and not a 
word of truth in it from beginning to end. 

Mrs. Taylor. In that case, you won't mind our 
'avin' a look ? 

Mrs. Price. Look where you please (Mrs. Taylor 
hobbles to L. end of bed 4 ; Alice to under r. of bed 4.) 
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Such an insult has never been played on me before as 
to be searched. [They all look.) But you'll be sorry 
for this one and all, that you will. (TAey look under 
the mattress.) /There's not . much you'll find there, 
only my Bible. (Mrs. Taylor brings it out.) 
(Alice shows apple.) That's the bit of apple my 
sister left me. P'raps you'll accuse me of that 
(Alice brings out a photograph), or the photograph 
of me aunt ? (Mrs. Taylor 2 bright mats.) Or 
that pair of woolly mats I'm making ? (Mrs. 
Taylor an egg.) Or the new-laid egg me uncle 
left ? (Alice Uie salmon.) And now you've got me 
bit of tinned salmon ! 

Mrs. Taylor. It's not 'ere, Mrs. Dent. 

Mrs. Dent. Try the piUow-case. (Alice takes 
the pillow from bed 4. They shake the pillow-case; 
the numerous small packets of acid drops fall out.) 

Mrs. Taylor. Well, I never ! 

Mrs. Dent. I told yer as much. 

Alice. Well, ter think of it I 

Mrs. Taylor [sinking on to bed — Mrs. Dent's) 
It's caught me right 'ere, that it 'ave. The deceiving 
woman ! 

Mrs. Price [weeping). I never bin treated so in all 
my life. I shall tell Nurse. 

Alice. Tell Nurse 1 Why I never 'eard such a 
thing. 

Mrs. Taylor. Miss Floral That's the one ter 
know. 

Mrs. Price. You speak to Miss Flora, that's all, 
you try 1 

[Voices heard off R.) 

Alice. 'Ush ! 'Ere they come — ^wait a bit. 

(TAe women group themselves quietly, their backs to 
audience, while Noel and Flora enter from r. at R.) 

Flora. Noel, I'd awfully hke to tell Mrs. Gilbert 
about us. You don't mind ? 
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Noel. Of course I don't. I should love her to 
know. Why I shall be grateful to her as long as I 
live. 

Flora. That's sweet of you. 

{Goes tip chair z, sits ; Mr. Cuthbeetson to l. of 
bed I, sits.) 

Mrs. Gilbert — Mrs. Gilbert I 

Mrs. Gilbert. Eh? 

Flora. I've come to tell you something. It's 
this — ^that I'm going to marry Mr. Cuthbertson, and 
I'm awfully happy, and it's all because of you — I 
can't tell you how grateful I am. 

Mrs. Gilbert {slowly). It's a wonnerful year for 
blossoms, Jim ; that old apple tree in father's orchard 
is like somethin' out of Paradise, that it is 

Flora. Why, she doesn't know me, Noel. {Hf 
hushes her.) 

Mrs. Gilbert. Wonnerful blossoms that was, but 
the fruit never come to much arter all. 

Flora. Mrs. Gilbert ? 

Mrs. Gilbert. Is that you, my dear ? 

Flora. Yes, Mrs. Gilbert, it's Flora. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Good-bye, my dear, and God 
bless you. I don't fancy I'll be here next time you 
come. 

Flora. Oh, Mrs. Gilbert, you mustn't say that ! 

Mrs. Gilbert. There'll be no sorrowing in my 
heart, dearie. Let me see but Sunday and I'll die 
happy. I shan't give no one any trouble — I'll not 
be travellin' far — only down that long road, after 
Jim. 

Noel {to Flora). I shouldn't let her talk; she 
looks very tired. 

Flora. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Gilbert. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Good-bye, dear. And a safe 
journey home to both of us. 

(Flora rises, she kisses Mrs. Gilbert, then comes c, 

followed by Mr. Cuthbertson. 
Noel and Flora cross l., Mrs. Taylor, Alice and 
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Mrs. Dent — the last unveiled — rush forward tn 
great excitement.) 

Mrs. Taylor. Might we have a word with you, 
miss ? 

Mrs. Dent. Arsking your pardon for the liberty 

Alice. We want to tell you something. Miss 
Flora 

Mrs. Taylor. Consarning Mrs. Price. 

Flora. Well? What is it? Is anything wrong ? 

Mrs. Price. It's me, Miss Flora. They want 
to tell you about me. I'm mortal bad. Well, there. 
Oh, my goodness. 

Flora. Why, Mrs. Price, what's the matter. 

Mrs. Taylor) , , . ,> 

Mrs. Dent ; (^°^^ ^°^^ " ^^^f'^' 

Mrs. Price {her voice rising above the others). I'm 
took mortal bad, that I am ! It's them add drops 
you gave me ! {Writhes.) I'm pizened ! ! 

Flora. Oh, how dreadful I Go for the doctor, 
please, somebody. 

Mrs. Taylor. Doctor, indeed I 

Mrs. Dent. It's the perlice she wants. 

Mrs. Price. Oh, my 1 Oh, dear 1 Oh, the ingrati- 
tood ! And me saved them all ahve ! The doctor ! 

Flora. I'll go. I think you're all very imkind. 

Noel. Yes, dear, go, and wait for me outside. 
I'll send Nurse in, there's nothing we can do. Com-age, 
Mrs. Price I Hdp will soon be here. {Goes of R., 
Flora l.) 

(Noel and. Flora exit rapidly.) 

Mrs. Price. Oh, dear, oh, dear, oh, dear I Oh, 
them add drops. 

Alice (comes r. of Mrs. Price). Are you really 
feeUng bad, Mrs. Price ? 

Mrs. Taylor (l. of Mrs. Dent). Of course, Mrs. 
Price, if you are pizened, I take back my remarks. 

Mrs. Dent (l. of Mrs. Price). Don't let's part 
in anger, Mrs. Price. 
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Alice. The ward'll be sadly quiet without her. 

Mrs. Pkice. Oh, oh I 

Mrs. Taylor. You won't 'ave much use for this 
bit of tinned sahnon now, will you, Mrs. Price ? 
It'll be tempting Providence surely. {Takes it.) 

(Alice takes apple.) 

Mrs. Dent. Touching that new-laid egg, Mrs. 
Price. {Takes it.) 

Alice. This bit of apple won't improve by 
keepih'. 

Mrs. Price {seizing all of them by drawing Mrs. 
Dent's arm through hers and then grasping 
Mrs. Taylor's wrist, her right hand on Alice's 
wrist). You take your 'ands ofi my property, both 
of you I I'll learn you stealin' I I'll let the doctor 
know who you are 1 Accuse me, would you ! I've got 
evidence, I have I I'll show you who's emperor of 
the ward I Nurse I Nurse 1 1 

{The others are dumbfounded; they stand guiltily with 
the salmon, etc., in their hands, as the curtain faUs 
rapidly.) 

Curtain. 
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